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Maran, 


P- RENTS, who wiſh to awd 


their children, are 10 inconſider- 
able in number, that each may feel the 


uſual inconveniences of ſingularity: and 


1 wonder not, a young woman, brought 


uf as you have been, to regard taſhion 
as the ſtandard of right and wrong, 


ſhould have a difficulty i in ſurmount- 
ing thoſe inconveniences. But you feel 
as a mother: and the ſame tendernels 
and goodneſs which render you polite, 
b 51 B give 
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give a peculiar ardor and anxiety to young 


uffection and care of your children. Soft- 


neſs, addreſs, and perſuaſion are the 
privileges of your ſex; and 4 


_ eminently qualify you for the fir 


gentle and intereſting ſteps which 
ſhould be taken in education. But in 


this, as in other matters moſt impor- 
tant to their preſervation and honor, 
women in general are deſtitute of in- 


formation; and either a& without prin- 
ciples and at random, or commit their 


5 children wholly to the care of others. 
Tour defire to avoid the common miſ- 


PRE A diſpolition to ale —— 


for your monitor, you find yourſelf em- 


barraſſed with prejudices, objections, 


and difficulties, which your friends 
throw in your way, with a zeal and 
ſometimes a reſentment that alarm you. 
8 Rouſſeau 
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Rouſſeau. has animadverted on the 
errors and follies of the world with pe- 
tulance: he has therefore nearly loſt 
bis labour, and rendered his name and 
his principles unpopular. When you 
are convinced, as I imagine you muſt 
often be, that his principles are juſt ; the 
native candour and ſincerity of your 
mind will adopt them. But admit not 
2 ſpark of the fire of his zeal; it might 
be neceſſary to thoſe glowing and brilli- 

ant thoughts which are the charms of 
his productions; but it would parch up 
that milky kindneſs, and ſoft patience 
| Which are the principal inſtruments of 
your ſex, in removing obſtacles to your 
wiſhes, as well as in the proper Manage | 
ment and education of * 2 A 


1 wander not at your. having fad 
adviſed to adopt thoſe regulations and 


g 


B 2 maxims 
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| | indxims which you approve in the 

works of Rouſſeau, without profeſſing 

1 pyourſelf his diſciple: the objections of 

| | your friends being rather to his name, 

| than to his productions; which, you ſay, 

very few of them have peruſed. In that 

| 4 cafe, you mighthave had high commend- 

| ations for the meaſures which now ſub- 

| ject you to blame. But your integrity 

and honor would not admit of ſuch an 

artifice. You muſt therefore bear ſome of 
the uſual incoveniences of every ſpecies 

ol honeſty: and you may be aſſiſted 

= - by the recollection, that the zeal which 

| embaraſſes you is often well intended, | 

and the prepoſſeſſions which appear to - 
you moſt groundleſs and unreaſonable 
have many circumſtances which give 

| | them claims to your conſideration and 

perhaps your reſpet., 


* 


But 
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But you ſay, the tendency of ſome 
parts of his writings to inflame paſſions, 
of themſelves ſufficiently warm; and the 


authentic diſhonor caſt on his name by 


the Confeſſions he has left of the ſecret 
tranſactions of his youth, are objectiong 
which you cannot meet, conſiſtent with 
the delicacy you would cheriſh in your 
own mind, and the reputation 
would wiſh | to preſerve. | 


1 do not ſee, that you have the 


8 flighteſt concern in thoſe objections, 


whetherjuſtly or unjuſtly founded. Mr. 


Rouſſeau may have delineated a ſcene 
in a novel, over which moſt men would 
have drawn a veil. He has confeſſed .__ 


to the world a ſeries of puerile errors, 


follies, and vices, in connection with 
their cauſes and motrves, which moſt _ 
men would have concealed. T he only 
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difficFulty, or even matter of convetſa- 
tion, on theſe ſubjects, is, whether the 
author was right or wrong, blameable 


or commendable, in the publication of 
them? This is a queſtion, in which 


you are not intereſted in the remoteſt 
degree; and, in your place, I would 
never ſuffer it to perplex me. 


You are told, Rouſſeau was a bad 


man: the tendency of his writings is 


therefore to be ſuſpected; and his prin- 
ciples to be regarded as dangerous and 
pernicious. 


* | | 
I do not believe Rouſſeau was a bad 
man : but I would not have you enter 


into a diſcuſſion of the ſubject; for 


you are not concerned in it, You 
might even admit the moſt uncandid 
and reproachful opinion of him. For 


L TH 
you are not to make him your huſband, 
your friend; or to entruſt any thing to 
his heart or his paſſions. You find leſ- 
ſons, directions, and principles in his 
works, which approve themſelves to 
your judgement; and therefore you | 
adopt them. His underſtanding may 
be of uſe to you; though his temper 
may have been a diſhonor and a. tor» 
ment to himſelf, > 244 80 


Beſides, the inference from character 
to principles, and from the incidents or 
habits of a man's life to the utility af 
his productions, is not candidly or juſt- 


ly drawn. It is uſed among the com- 
mon artifices of defamation; and very 


weak minds are impoſed upon by appa- 
rent connections, like thoſe of cauſes 
and effects. But you can certainly 
have no great difficulties in combating 
B 4 ſuch 
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ſuch modes of reaſoning, or in defeating 
ſuch artifices, if you ſhould think your- 
ſelf obliged to attend to them. 


No man ſits down to write, any thing 


beyond trifles, until thoſe paſſions which 


form the peculiarities of his character 


have paſſed their meridian, and have 
determined their orbits. It muſt be, 


on the experience he has had, that he 
arranges his opinions and principles. If 


the rules and maxims he recommends 
are in oppoſition to thoſe on which he 
has been educated, the irregularity of 
his life and the defects of his character, 
give them weight and authority, inſtead 
of furniſhing objections to them. For 
the meaſures purſued in his education, 
having produced a vicious and unhap- 


1 py diſpoſition, he ſeems to conceive it 
a duty o warn the publick againſt 


' thoſe 


"Wal" 
thoſe meaſures, and to adviſe others of 
different tendencies. The -vices and 
miſeries of his mind, ſo far from diſ- 
qualifying him for theſe ſervices, are 
the circumſtances which entitle him to 
D attention. e 


The caſe of Rouſſeau, PERK.» to be * 
this kind. Though I am myſelf firmly 
perſuaded, that if all men were to make 
_ confeſſions equally. ſincere, we ſhould 
find Rouſſeau in the favorable mino- 
rity; yet he had committed errors of a 
nature to embitter his recollections; 
his paſſions were capriciouſly formed; 
and his temper became acrimonious by 
the effects of diſappointments on a2 
lively and irritable fancy. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances rendered him unhappy, in 
ſpite of a vigorous, penetrating, and 
.comprekenſive g genius. It was the fa- 
vorite 
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vorfte employment of his leiſure hours 
(I ſpeak on his own authority) to trace 
his miſeries to their cauſes: and 
this is the origin of his hints, direc- 
tions, and leſſons on education. 


IJ 0o apprehend danger from Rouſ- 
ſeau, there ſhould be ſome reaſons to 
ſuppoſe he wiſhed his diſciples to be 
like himſelf, and ſuch meaſures adopt- 
ed as had produced his temper and 
character; but his utmoſt zeal and elo- 
quence are employed to deter men from 
thoſe meaſures: and he has conſigned 
his name to popular reproach, and diſ- 
honor, by publiſhing the private fol- 
lies of his life, to give the greater 
weight and effect to his admonitions. 
The faults of Rouſſeau are, therefore, 
Particular reaſons: for giving attention 
| to 


T an } 
to his precepts ns diveions on ha 
cation. | Go) 


But, if all general objections to the 
author were removed, you would be 
ſurrounded with difficulties, according 
to your account, on the ann, | 
and utility of his maxims. 


As you ure confined your difficul- 
ties to the ſecond book of his Emile, 
which, however, contains the diſtin- 
guiſhing principles of his ſyſtem, 1 
will attend you through that book; and 
begin with his hints on, * crying as a 
4 language. 


The Dark firſt uttered by children, 
are impelled by impreſſions on their 
ſenſes, either of pleaſure or pain: and 
it is not till they have found certain 
offices 


T 22:7 
offices and aſſiſtances attending certain 
ſounds, that they uſe them as language. 
The offices being agreeable to them, 
they utter the ſounds voluntarily, and 
without the impreſſions which firſt oc- 
caſioned them. But as the firſt efforts 
of every ſpecies of artifice are auk- 
ward and obvious; it requires no great 
diſcernment, to diſtinguiſh between cry- 


ing, the effect of painful impreſſions, 


demanding relief; and crying, the ef- 
fect of the firſt rudiments of caprice 
and tyranny. This diſcernment, how- 
ever, we find common nurſes to be 
deſtitute of: and I ſhould Imagine, 
| your doubts and embarraſlinents on the 
ſubje& ariſe from this cauſe, You 
cultivate in your. own mind the truths 
inſiſted on by Rouſſeau. Your child, 
unperceived by you, is receiving leſſons 
of acontrary nature from its nurſe. When 

your 


REG 
your experiments, are occa/ionally made, 
you are aſtoniſhed that things, appear- 
ing fo reaſonable, ſhould be impraQi- 
cable: you retire in deſpair to other 
occupations z and the nurſe to her for- 
mer habits and practices on your child. 
Tou diſcharge not half the duties of a 
mother; and conſequently partaxe not 
half the pleaſures, if, while you feed 
your child at your boſom, it ſpend not 
by much the greater part of its time 
under your eye. An imagination and 
taſte much leſs fertile and juſt than 
your's, might ſoon obviate the com- 
mon objections to the conſtant company 
of children; and render the manage- 
ment of them the moſt unembarraſſing, 
rhe moſt delightful, and even the moſt 
elegant employment. Until this be 
the caſe, you will find your theory, 
and the practice of your nurſe, produce 
Wt „ _ & __ 
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| contradictions; and the increaſe of knows 


ledge will be to you the increaſe of Ver- 
. N 


1 remember, on a vith to a Funds, 
being ſhewn into a room, where J 
perceived an infant almoſt in convul- 
cons, ſurrounded by thefather, mother, 
governeſs, nurſe, and other attendants : 


all of whom, except the father, diſco- 


vered evident marks of conſternation 
and diſtreſs. ' The father beckoned to 
me, but with a faltering reſolution, to 
be ſilent and not to interfere, The 


child ſtruggled and cried till it grew 


weary, and fell aſleep. I had recovered 


from my ſurpriſe and apprehenſion, ſuf. 


ficiently to:comprehend the purpoſe of 
the proceſs. The father ſaid, with an 
affectation of triumph, but with the 
tone of a man relieved from exquilite 


5 | | pain, 
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pain, The crying of children ſhould 
not be obeyed. I was determined 
not to take him up if he had cried for 
hours. Don't you think 1 am right 
* Sir?? I turned to the nurſe, Do 

you always take up the child when ic 
. * cries?” I had no anſwer. I ſaw the 
mother's eyes ſuffuſed with tears, You 
£ ſeem, madam, to be diſtreſſed,” She 
murmured ſome imprecations on the 
name of Rquſſeau, which drew the at- 

 rention of the father; who had nodiffi- 
culty in maintaining the reaſonableneſs 
of his general principle, though he un- 
derftood not the proper method of ap- 
_ plying it. 1 attempted, I believe in 
vain, to prevent a difference of opinion 
from affecting their domeſtic har- 
mony : and the nurſe took the oppor- 
unity of ſtealing away the ſleeping in. 
fant, with the fame emotions ſhe would 
have 


EW 1 
have felt at eſcaping with him from a 
Lon? 8 den. 5 80 


As the father underſtood not the 
application of his on principles, and 
his family were the more confirmed in 
diſlike and averſion by every attempt 
he made to introduce them; it would 
perhaps have been happy for his chil- 
dren, if he had never read Rouſſeau, or 
thought on the ſubject of education. 
For the occaſional, harſh, and unſucceſſ- 
Ful experiments he made, increaſed the 
_ * diligence of the mother, governeſs, and 
nurſe; in obeying the cries of the child ; 
and rhe evil to be remedied muſt ſoon 
have been rendered inveterate. 


Iſuppoſe this to be the caſe; for I per- 
ceive the father inclined to the common 
Ccerror, in which feeble ſpeculatiſts always 

ſhelter 
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- periments, * that what is good in theory 
may be evil in practice,” It may be 


difficult, or perhaps impracticable, 


in ſome ſituations, to reduce a juſt 
theory to practice. But this furniſhes 
only an exception to a general rule. 


Thoſe who fail in the application of 


juſt principles to the uſes of common 
life, either do not underſtand them, or 
cannot compute the force of thoſe re- 
ſiſtances, which obſtruct all real prac- 
tice, When you, not only compre- 
hend a general truth, but cancalculate 
or remove the reſiſtances in your way; 


you will always find, whatever is right 


"IM in theory, is right in practice.“ 


You-triny/alledge, chat 1 only er 
plain; but do not remove your diffi- 


culty. How are you to avoid op- 


C politions 


| ſhelter themſelves after unſucceſaful ex 


1 
poſitions to your meaſures, from your 


nurſes and ſervants? They muſt be 
comprehended in your plan of educa- 


tion; or you muſt wholly bring up 


your own children. If you chuſe ſer- 


vants, for the docility and candour of 


their diſpoſitions; the condeſcenſion 
with which you inform and place con- 
fidence in them, can hardly fail of in- 


ſuring their concurrence in your views 


and obedience to your will. But as 
diſciples, eſpecially in their rank, are 
always imperfect in their leſſons to 


ſucceed as you wiſh, your child muſt 
be generally under your own eye. You 


will then find no difficulty in aſcertain- 
| ing, and pointing out to others, the few 
inarticulate ſounds which form the lan- 
guage of an infant; and indicate its 
feelings and wants: or in ſurpreſſing the 
fuſt ſymptoms of that caprice, which 


_ diſcovers 


19 1 
diſcovers itſelf in a habit of crying; 
and renders children troubleſome and 
ſometimes odious to all around them. 

p 

I have gone farther into this part of 
the ſubject, that I was warranted by my 
engagement, to attend you onlythrough 
the ſecond book of Emile ; where it is 
touched upon only in a ſummary and 
retroſpective manner. But you ſeemed 
deſirous I ſhould be explicit; and . 
muſt be my excuſe. 


You ſay, the animadverſions on you 
are numerous and ſometimes ſevere, 
for not aſſigning hours of diſcipline and 
confinement; having the rudiments of 
ſciences committed to memory; or 
ſchools provided, for thoſe of your 

e who having juſt learned the 
| | _ _ uſe 


1 
uſe of their limbs, are running about 
| Tg houſe and gardens. 


You know I have been a father; and 
loſt an only child-under ſome circum- 
ſtances, which had more than ordinary 
effect in embittering my diſappoint- 
ment. From the difficulty of accomo- 
dating my purſuits and habits to the 
education of a girl, and from peculiar 
inconveniences in my ſituation, I com- 
mitted her to others, who never brought 
her to me but to be reprimanded 1 for her 
_ Faults, which were in truth their own. 

My diſtreſs of mind on thoſe occaſions 
always renewed and invigorated my re- 
ſolution to ſacrifice every thing to the 
duty and pleaſure of having her always 
with me; and leading her in the path 
of life, in that manner which a parent 


only can do. I made ſeveral unſuc- 


- ceſsful 


* 
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ceſsful efforts with this view : and had' 
not compleatly effected my purpoſe a 
year before ſhe died. If I could ex- | 
plain to you, -the various emotions of 
my mind on the whole of this occaſion 3 
the ſatis faction I felt at being right my- 
ſelf, and making her happy with me, 
though at great and expenſive incon- 
veniencies; and the poignant regret at 

loſing her, from a ſuppoſition that 1 
might have met thoſe inconveniences 
ſooner you would attend in ſilence to 
the importunities of your friends on a 
ſubject they do not underſtand. I 
ſhall never be able to read the following 
paſſage, without being inſtantly ſum- 
moned before my own conſcience with 
a ſentiment of awe and anxiety ſimilar 
to what I ſhould feel in the preſence of 
an omniſcient judge, whoſe acquittal 
and approbation were neceſſary to my 
C 3 happineſs. | 


Men! be humane—it is your firſt 
duty: be humane to all conditions, 


* 
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to every age, to all things which have 
a relation to man. What kind of 


: wifdom can you poſſeſs, that is. void 


of humanity? Love the innocence 
of infancy; favour its ſports; its 


pleaſures; its amiable inſtincts. Who 


of you has not ſometimes regretted 
that period, when the ſmile is always 
on the lip, and the ſoul always at eaſe? 
Why would you take from thoſe lit- 
tle and innocent creatures, the enjoy- 


ment of a ſeaſon ſo ſhort and tran- 
ſient; of a bleſſing fo precious; 


which they cannot abuſe ? Why 
would you fill with bitterneſs and 
with ſorrows thoſe firſt years, ſo ra- 


pid in their progreſs ; and which will 


never return either for them or for 


you? Fathers! know ye the mo- 


ment, 


La] 


ment, when death awaits your chil- 
dren? Prepare not regret and ſor- 
row for yourſelves by depriving them 
of the few momente which nature has 
given them, As ſoon as they can 
feel the pleaſure of exiſtence, enable 
* them to enjoy itz contrive that, when- 
ever god calls them, they may not die 
without having taſted life.” 


[I have the honor to be, &c. 


London, May 10, 
1783. 
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Mapan. 
OU very juſtly obſerve, while the 
L fundamental principles of any 
ſcience or art are involved in obſcurity, 
we proceed with apprehenſion and dan- 

ger in the application of them to the 
purpoſes of life. You complain of am- 
biguity in the following important paſ- 
ſage. © A man, truly free, wills only 
* what he may perform; and performs 
_- + what he phaſes, This is my funda» 
mental maxim. Let it be applied to 
© infancy; and all the rules of educa- 
< tion will flow from it..“ If Rouſſeau 
had been more a philoſopher than an 
orator, he probably would have expreſ- 

* Emile B, II, 


ed 
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ſed the maxim thus: * A man truly 
* wills only what he may perform; 
and performs what he wills, There 
is a ſettled harmony of his deſires and 
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ation; and renders him competent to 
his duties.“ But in ſtating even a 
maxim, he generally inſinuates an 
advantage or diſadvantage in its effects; 
and often ſacrifices accuracy to elo- 
quence. The phraſe he uſes here is 
equivocal; and ſhould have been a- 
voided in a treatiſe containing the 
principles of an important ſcience. 
Rouſſeau ſeems ſenſible of having 
offended in this reſpect; and aſ- 
cribes his apparent ambiguities and 
_ contradictions to the imperfection of 
language. I do not recolle& an in. 
ſtance, in which he is equivocal, or at 
variance with himſelf, meerly from the 
| imper- 


* 


abilities, which fits him for his ſitu- 


[ 26. ] 
imperfection of language. But I think 
he never ſtates an important propoſition, 
without inſtantly taking fire, becoming 
enamoured; and employing his vivid 
and fruitful fancy to induce others to 
adore it. A man truly free, per- 
« forms what he wills,“ i, e, he is 
neither a ſlave to the will of another, 
nor does he harbour deſires on unattain- 
able ſubjects: it may therefore, in a 
reſtrained ſenſe, be ſaid, he performs 
what he pleaſes. But the expreſſion 
being liable to a double ſenſe, Euclid, 
Newton, Helvetius or Hume would 
have ſcrupulouſly avoided the uſe of 
it. 


This ambiguity, the ſource of the 
| perplexity, and perhaps the occa- 
ſion of the peculiar intereſt and en- 
- tertainment we find in the works 
of 


FE. 

of Rouſſeau, is owing to the fervor of 
his imagination, which conceives a paſ- 
ſion for or againſtevery thing it touches; 
and is intenſely and wholly employed 
in recommending it to the eſteem or 
abhorrence of the world. 

/ 
On reading a few pages, you find 
his imagination cools and he explains 
himſelf fo as not to be miſunderſtood. 
He who performs what he wills is 
© happy, if his powers are equal to his 
* purpoſes: this is the caſe of man in 
© a ſtate of nature. He who performs 
* what he wills, if his defires ſurpaſs 
his abilities, 1s not happy : this 1s the 
© caſe with children, in the ſame ſtate. 
They enjoy, even in that of nature, 
* but an imperfect liberty, reſembling 
that which men enjoy in a ſtate of civil 
ſociety.— There are two kinds of 
depen- 


c 
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dependence, that of things, which is 
from nature; that of men, which is 
from ſociety. The dependence of 


things, having no morality, is not in- 
« jurious to liberty, and does not en- 


* 
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gender vices. The dependence of 
men, being uncertain and irregular, 
is productive of them: and it is by 
means of it, the maſter and ſlave mu- 
tually corrupt each other.” 


Preſerve your child therefore, only 
in the dependence of things: you will 
then follow the order of nature in the 


progreſs of his education.“ Apply 


c 
c 
= 
= 


to his indſcreet wiſhes only phyſical 
obſtacles, or the puniſhments which 


ariſe from the actions themſelves, and 
which he will remember on proper oc- 
caſions: without forbidding his doing 
lh it will be ſufficient to prevent him. 
Experi- 


WF I 
Experience, or inability ſhould ſerve _ 
to him for law, Yield not any thing 

© to his defires, becauſe he requeſts, 
but becauſe he wants it. Let him 
* know nothing of obedience when he 
acts, nor of dominion when another 
acts for him. Let him equally feel 
his liberty in his own and in your 
actions. Supply his want of ſtrength 
« preciſely as he ſtands in need of it to 
become free, but not imperious; that 
by receiving your ſervices with a kind 
< of humiliation, he may aſpire after 
the moment, when he ſhall be able to 
do without it, and have the honor te - 
< ſerve himſelf.” 


At the diſtance of lixteen pages 
he reſumes the ſubje& (perhaps for 
the third or fourth time) and illu- 
ſtrates while he removes an impor- 

4 tant 


„ 
important objection to it. Almoſt 
every inſtrument has been tried, ex- 
cept one, and that the only one 
© which can ſucceed; liberty duly re- 
gulated. No man ſhould undertake 
the education of a child, who cannot 
conduct it at pleaſure, meerly by the 
laws of poſſibility and impoſſibility. 
| * The ſphere of the one and the other 
being equally unknown to the child, 
it may be extended or contracted a- 
round him as occaſions may require. 
He may be chained down, he may be 
< ſtimulated, he may be checked, by 
- © . the ſingle rein of neceſſity, without 
his murmuring at it. He may be 
rendered pliant and docile by the 
meer force of things, without giving | 
< vicean occaſion of taking root in himz 
for the paſſions never rouſe themſelyes , 
Into 
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© into action, when it is to be done 
© without effect. i 


Never give your pupil any ſpecies 
of verbal inſtructions—he ſhould be 
inſtructed only by experience. In- 
« flict on him no kind of . puniſhment, 
for he knows not what it is to be in 
fault: never make him aſk your par- 
don for he knows not how to offend 
you. Deſtitute of all morality in his 
actions, he cannot do any thing which 
is morally evil, and which deſerves 
- © chaſtiſemenr or reprimand.” 


Here, as you obſerve, the imputa- 
tions on the deſigns or intentions of 
Rouſſeau, are of a ſerious and impor- 
tant nature. Your friends alarm you 
with references to the mind of an infant, 
as to a freſh and vigorous ſoil, which 

produces 


EN 1 
produces rank weeds as wellas uſeful and 
beautiful plants. They ſolemnly main- 
tain, the limits of right and wrong in 
ſentiments and actions, cannot be too 
early or too accurately aſcertained; and 
they plead the authority of Mr. Locke 
for aſſigning to children the reaſons of 
every injunction, and of every meaſure 
taken in their education. But the au- 
thor very properly obſerves * Before 
the age of reaſon we have no ideas of 
moral beings, or of ſocial relations; 
it is neceſſary therefore to avoid as 
much as poſſible, the uſe of thoſe 
words which expreſs them, leſt the 
child ſhould immediately annex wrong 
* jdeas to them, of which we may not 
be informed, and which, afterwards, 
it may be difficult to remove. The 
_ © < firſt wrong idea that enters his head 
< -becomes the ſeed of error and of vice. 
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It is to that firſt ſtep, we ſhould 
give particular attention. Take 
“ cate that while he is affected only by 
ſenſible objects, all his ideas confine 
'© themſelves to ſenſations. Order it, 
that he may perceive nothing around 
him but the material world: other- 
vwiſe, you may be aſſured, that he will 
not hear you, or that he will form ſuch 
fantaſtic notions of the moral world 
you ſpeak of, as you will not efface 
in the whole of your life. 300, ?, 


This ſubject cannot be fully conſi- 
dered, without including his principal 
paradox. | 1 


3 May I venture here to diſcloſe the 
<-preateft, the moſt important, and the 
<-moſt-uſeful of all the rules of educa _ 
tion. It is not to gain time; it is to 
loſe it. Ye common readers, par- 

__— don 
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© don my paradoxes: they are formed 
© unavoidably by a man who refle&s; 
and whatever you may ſay to me, I 
© had rather be remarkable for para- 
doxes, than be infeſted with preju- 
© dices. The moſt dangerous interval 
of life is that between our birth and 
the age of twelve. It is the time when 
errors and vices take root; while we 
poſſeſs no inſtrument to deſtroy them; 
and when the inſtrument arrives, the 
© roots are ſo deeply fixed that it is 
too late to tear them up. If children 
could leap at once from the mother's. 
c breaſt to the age of reaſon, the edu- 
cation now given, would ſuit them. 
© But according to the progreſs of na- 
ture an education of a different kind 
is neceſſary, It is neceflary, that 
ve ſhould take no account of the 


< ſoul, undi it has acquired all its 
. Faculties, 


ee 
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faculties. For it is impoſſible it 
© ſhould perceive the light you preſent 
to it, while it is blind; and that it 
< ſhould follow, in an immenſe plain 
< of ideas, a route which reaſon is ſtill 
ſo lightly tracing for the beſt eyes *. 


Paradoxes, like points of wit, and 


other arts of compoſition, are ſome- 


times uſefully, ſometimes injuriouſly 
introduced. If Rouſſeau had defined 
his terms, and explained his propoſi- 
tions with the ſimplicity and perſpicuity 
of a mathematician, he would not have 
been miſunderſtood, or mifrepreſented 
M the few perſons who would have 
D 2 . 


* Emile, B. II. page 101. As I muſt op- 
poſe paſſages at ſome diſtance from each other, 
I ſhall mention the pages. The edition 1 
quote from, is that of Ane dam, ſmall” vo. 


2765. | 
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peruſed his work. But by involving 
them in ſimiles, alluſions and para- 
doxes, and giving the whole the form of 
a novel, he draws the attention of mul- 
titudes, who are fond of a little per- 
plexity, admire his wit; but not un- 
derſtanding his maxims, either adopt 
or abuſe them without reaſon. 


State his general propoſition to any 
of your acquaintance, in the following 
manner, and they will acquieſce in it. 
© If an object be unſeaſonable or unat- 
* tainable in the preſent moment, and 
ſeaſonable and attainable in a future, 
it is better to loſe the moment than 
the object; for by being too ſolici- 
tous to ſave time, we loſe all the 
purpoſes for which we would em- 
ploy it.“ But there being no appa- 
rent contradiction, no occaſion of ſur- 
| ig 
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prize, you may find it difficult to draw 


their attention to it. Whether, on 


eſtimating the advantages and diſad- 


vantages of this ſpecies of writing, 
Rouſſeau is to be commended for uſing 


it on the ſubject of education, I cannot 


at this time pretend to determine. 1 


am only pointing out the cauſes of 


apparent contradictions in the writer, 


and of miſapprehenſions in his readers, 


in order to prevent, at leaſt among 
your friends, the injury which may be 
done to the general ſubject of this 
work. — T1 


I ! be ruling idea, through the whole 


of Emile, is, that every ſpecies of care 


in reſpect to man has its ſeaſon z—that 
a certain time is requiſite to develop or 


form the faculties of the body. and 


mind; and that a quantity (which per- 
r B's | haps 
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haps the Author was inclined to aſcer- 
tain) of fimple ſenſations on thoſe fa- 
culties is neceſſary, before the mind 
can employ itſelf in the buſineſs of 
reflection and reaſoning ; or have any 
ideas of moral Ne and a moral 
character. 


If this opinion were not often ob- 
ſcured by the brilliancy of his elo- 
quence, and involved in apparent 


contradictions, by the introduction of 


paradoxes, moſt men would acquieſce 
in it. Perceiving life to be divided, 
like the year, into ſpring, ſummer, 
autumn, and winter, they would re- 
ſpeAFully attend the operations of na- 
ture in each period; and not deſtroy 
the hopes and enjoyment of all the ſea- 
ſons, by attempting to render the year 
a continued harveſt, " 


The 


1 
The common method of education, 
is owing to this abſurd and ruinous 
ſpecies of avarice. Man is of no 
value in ſociety, or, as ſome people 
are pleaſed to determine, in the ſight 
of God, until he has acquired reaſon, 
morals, and religion. They therefore 
think it is impoſſible to be too early in 
obtaining thoſe acquiſitions. —You ſee, 
even here, the motive of their injurious 
_ anxiety and deſtructive haſte, is in ſome 
degree reſpectable: for it is a delire, 
not to loſe a moment in ſecuring for 
their children, what they eſteem the 
moſt valuable of all poſſeſſions, a rea- 
ſonable mind, a virtuous diſpoſition, . 
and the approbation of the Deity., 


You aſk, with impetuoſity, why do 
not men imitate nature? Aſk the bird, 
who is intent on picking up the ſeed, 
N D 4 why 


why he does not imitate the farmer? 
| We are at a much greater diſtance from 
nature, than the bird from the farmer: 
and one of the moſt uſeful leſſons to 
you, in the acquiſition of knowledge, 
is to avoid contempt and impatience 
at thoſe who do not keep up with. your 
ſteps. 


You ſay, that no patience: can bear 
the tone of authority and wiſdom, with 
which the moſt ignorant perſons would 

reprimand you on theſe ſubjects. The 
more ignorant they are, the leſs reaſon 
you can have for impatience. Have 
I not ſeen you ſmile, with a compla- 
cent kind of pity, at the ſolemn and 
earneſt admonitions of a ſervant, not 
to approach certain haunted places in 
the appurtenances and neighbourhood 
of your houſe? While you are, your- 
on] "9 ſelf, 


—_— 


. 
ſelf, candid and diligent, im the ac 
quiſition of uſeful information, and in 
the application of it for the happineſs _ 
of your family—you may ſurely treat 
your officious acquaintance, with the 
ſame obliging and compaſſionate atten- 


_ tion- which you paid to the ſervant. and 
the ghoſts, | 


— AA - — N . 


But they would reſtrain and puniſh: 
you for your opinions, if they had 
» the power.“ | It 18 happy they have b 
not the power: you muſt therefore not 
be concerned at what may be their in- 
effectual inclinations. Recollect that 
Galileo languiſhed in priſon for di- 
covering an important aſtronomicak 
truth; that the greateſt, wiſeſt and 
beſt men, in almoſt all ages, have been 
harraſſed and perſecuted by the world 
they have benefited. and bleſſed. And 
| * what 
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what have you to complain of? - that 
Ignorance will not ſuffer you to in- 
vade her dominions unmoleſted? Or 
that Prejudice, the moſt imperious, 
dogmatic, and obſtinate of all ſpirits, 
will not permit you to diſpute her au- 
thority without menace or danger ?— 
Exerciſe the liberty you enjoy with 
Temper, Judgment, and Perſeverance ;. 
Endeavour, as much as you can, to- 
enlarge its boundaries; and hope for + 
the time, when governments ſhall be 
ſoenlightened as to prote& men in their 
intellectual as well as corporeal rights, 
But to return to the ſubject. 


Thoſe who underſtand the terms and 
propoſitions, as ſtated by Rouſſeau, 
reſpecting the delay of moral and ſcien- 
tific inſtructions, make the following 
objections : # 


. "Thu 


SS We 
I. That his general maxim, not to 
gain time, but to loſe it,” is itſelf an 
abſurdity z and implies a reflection, on 
that nature he affects to imitate and 
adore; as if any important proceſs 
could be effected by an actual a of * 
time. And TED 


II. That many of his directions and 
rules, in regard to children, are in di- 
rect oppoſition to this maxim.— | 


III. That the idea of infancy as the 
fleep of reaſon, is not warranted by 
ſuch facts as would juſtify the lighteſt 
analogy ; and is therefore calculated to 
_ miſlead and injure, inſtead of inform- 

ing and benefitting the world. ie 


FV. That oy impreſſions made on 


children being always deep and laſting; 
and 
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and their memories retentive and ca- 
pable of improvement; — we ought tro 
avail ourſelves of theſe advanta ges; 
depoſit in their memories all the maxims 
and principles which may be of future 
uſe, and biaſs and prepoſſeſs their minds 
in favor of virtue, — 


I ſhall conſider theſe in their order; 
and give you all the aſſiſtance I can, 
on the diſtinguiſhing principle of Rouſ- 
ſeau's ſyſtem. 


It is true, that nothing is ever loft 
in the proceſſes of nature; and there- 
fore, all plans which imply waſte and 
loſs of time, are unnatural, and un- 
juſtifiable, Rouſſeau ſeems to have 
been as folly convinced of this truth 
as any of thoſe perſons who have 
blamed him. And in the preſent paſ- 
fage, 


. 
ſuage, he certainly does not mean, that 
time ſhould be actually J,, and chil- 
dren neglected; for he immediately 
ſubjoins, that the interval from the 
< birth of a child to the age of twelve, 
< is the moſt dangerous of his life.“ The 
obſcurity. of his general maximz and 
conſequently the merit of the paradox 
which it forms, is owing to an inaccu- 


rate uſe of the word education, through 


the whole Treatiſe. The deſign of the 
work, is to recommend a prudent and 
on the whole an admirable ſpecies of 


attention to children; a mode of aſſiſt- 


ing the development of their faculties, 


which he calls education. In order 
to heighten the advantages of his ſyſ- 


tem, he throws the cuſtoms and mea- 


ſures in common practice into a ſhade; 


and yet he denominates them educa- 
tion, When he is ſeducing your judg- 


1 ment, 


when he is ridiculing your folly, it is 
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for the employment it finds in edu- 


cation. Theſe double and oppoſite 


meanings, in the application of the 


| «ſame term, create a perplexity which 
might have a good effect in comedy, 
or ſatire; but is diſtreſſing and per- 


haps contributes more than any thing 
to defeat the great purpoſes of the au- 


thor, in an elementary and n 


Work. 


£2 


I have no difficulty however in af- 


firming that nothing could have been 


further from Rouſſeau's intention, than 


what is commonly aſcribed to him 
A deſire that the time between the 


birth of a child and the age of twelve, i 


' might be ſunk, loſt, or ſpent at ran- 
dom. He ſays forcibly, it had better 


4 be 


be loſt, then miſemployed; and his 
directions to thoſe who entertain the 
common notions of education are al- 

ways to this effect: Do not gain this 
time in your manner, but rather loſe * 
it. Your meaſures are ſo injurious to 

the future happineſs of your children, 

© that they will be benefitted by the 
© loſs; for ignorance is preferable to 
© error and the moſt awkward ſimpli- 
city, than habits of artifice, n, 


and vice.” 


To give the objection, under con- 
ſideration its full force, I will tranſlate 
the following paſſage, which, from the 
vague and perverſe uſe of words, is,! 
think, the moſt exceptionable in the 
whole work . The firſt education 
© ſhould + 


* Emile, B. IL page 192. 
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* ſhould therefore be purely negative; 
it conſiſts, not in teaching virtue and 
truth, but in guarding the heart 

from vice, and the mind (Veſprit) 


of from error. If you could abſtain 


from doing any thing, and would 
ſuffer nothing to be done; if you 
| could lead your pupil healthy and 
robuſt to the age of twelve, without 
having diſtinguiſhed his right hand 
from his left; at your firſt leſſons, 
© the eyes of his underſtanding would 
open to reaſon, Without prejudice, 
and without habit, he would have 
nothing in him to deſtroy the effect 
< of your cares. He would, very ſoon, 
become in your hands the wiſeſt of 
© men; and in commencing by doing no- 
thing, you would produce a prodigy of 


4 education.“ 


There 


There is not a ſentence of this para- 
graph, which he does not obſcure by 
equivocal terms. His general principle 
is, that children not having judg- 
ment, - reaſon, or any reflective facul- _ 
ty, ſhould not have maxims and rules 
which require reflection forced on 
their memories. He therefore means 
their education, ſhould be negative, 
as far as verbal leſſons are concerned. 
As he always diſtinguiſhes between the 
mind (Feſprit) and the foul (ame) he 
is too unguarded in affirming that, by 
his own method; by preſerving the 
child's conſtitution and healch in a 
ſtate. to receive juſt impreſſions, and 
to form accurate though ſimple ideas, 


| we do not teach the rudinents of truth Jy 


and virtue.—But the moſt ſingular and 
offenſive conceit is, that if the child 


be preſerved from mental empiriciſm; 


E in 
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in ſo much ignorance as not to diſtin- 
guiſn his right hand from his left; his 
-underſtanding, like ſome periodical 


planet, when the hand of time points 


to twelve on the circle of life, will riſe 
in full glory, and exhibit a pro- 
digy.— This, unqueſtionably, is the 
language of romance; but it may, in 
a great meaſure, be rendered into that 
of truth and common life. Rouſſeau 
wiſhes, and I think with reaſon, that 
the animal or ſenſitive powers of chil- 


dren ſhould be firſt exerciſed and per- 
fected in their ſimple operations. The 


| proceſſes he recommends would give 
his pupil a .greater .command of his 
limbs (of his band for inſtance) than 


thoſe commonly obſerved ; but never 
having been required to compare or 
reaſon on the relation of objects to each 


_ he — without injury be li- 


Er 
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terally ignorant of ſuch relative deno- 
minations as right and left. This, 
however, being only poſſible, the au- 
thor's phraſe alarms, or is treated with 
ridicule, He is deemed” much more 
inexcuſable in the poetic licence of 
fixing on the preciſe period of twelve; 
and giving an inſtantaneous and mira- 
culous birth to the underſtanding at 
that period. The ſtock of ſimple 
ideas, and that maturity of ſenſitive 
faculties which firſt give birth and 
exerciſe to the underſtanding and judg- 
ment, are obtained at very different 

periods in different conſtitutions. How- 
ever, if it be near the age of twelve, 
Rouſſeau may plead the example of 
the Plalmiſt who ſays, the days of 
man are three ſcore years and ten,“ 
though great. multitudes drop on each 


ſide of that period. Whether, in par- 
2 2 e 
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ticular inſtances, the faculties are in a 
condition to give the firſt employment 
to reaſon, at the age of five, or twelve, 
or twenty, the general doctrine of 
Rouſſeau is true, that until they ar- 
rive at that period, all leſſons by 
maxims, whether ſcientific or moral, 
will not be juſtly apprehended ; will 
be miſunderſtood, and form prejudices 
and errors which may never be re- 
moved. AE cond 


If theſe obſervations be ſatisfactory, 
they may aſſiſt you in anſwering the 
ſecond objection, That many of 
Rouſſeau's directions and rules in re- 
gard to children, are in direct oppo- 
fſition to his general maxim.” 


| For if the delay he pleads for, be 
underſtood to relate to objects which 
| require 
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require reflection and reaſoning, all 
the directions he can give to aſſiſt the 
exerciſe and improve the vigor of the 
animal powers, will not be thought 
to contradict his maxim. 


The idea of W as the * ſleep 
of reaſon,” has given great offence, - as 
well as occaſion for tidicule. But this 
has been owing partly to the vanity 
and bigotty of philoſophical ſectaries. 
Rouſſeau ſeems to have been of the 
ſchool of Plato, who was inclined to 


aſſign a time for the firſt uſe made of 


the animal faculties by an immaterial 
ſpirit, Any attempt of this kind 
would be treated as puerile, ſince the 
Epicurean philoſophy, and the doc- 
trines of materialiſm, have been revived 
and rendered reſpectable by the talents 


of Diderot, Helvetius, and Hume. 
Be -* 3 But 
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But let me entreat you to beware 
of theſe refinements. They would take 
up your life to purſue either of them 
through all its mazes and difficulties : 
and at your laſt hour, you would re- 


flect that you had not only loſt your 


time, but neglected your family, and 
the exerciſe of your moſt important 
and ſatisfactory duties. If Rouſſeau 
has ſuffered his philoſophic prepoſſeſ— 
ſions to appear, let his name be anſwer- 
able for it; but do not, in order to 
juſtify or condemn him, approach the 
dark and fathomleſs gulph of meta- 
_ | 
It matters not, to all the eſſential 
purpoſes of education, whether, dur- 
ing the period in queſtion, reaſon be 
aſleep, or awake ; whether it be a fas 
culty of: an immaterial ſoul whoſe ope- 
rations 
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rations are ſuſpended until the organs 
are properly formed; or a faculty ge- 
nerated and produced in the conſtitu- 
tion, and brought to uſe the moment 
it is wanted the employment and 
duty of parents and governors are the 
ſame; to attend to the proper exerciſe 
of thoſe organs, and to prepare in the 
beſt manner all the neceſſary inſtru- 
ments of reaſon.— I therefore cannot 
ſee, that the truth of Rouſſeau's opi- 
nion; or of his analogy, on the ſleep 
of reaſon, is at all important to the 
credit or utiliry of his Far of edu- 
cation, — 


The laſt objection to his maxim 
is, perhaps the moſt difficult to be re- . 
moved, That the impreſſions made 
© on children being deep and laſting ; 


and their memories retentive and ca- 
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© pable of improvement, we ought to 
avail ourſelves of theſe advantages; 
« depoſit in their memories all the 
© maxims and principles which may 
\ © be of future uſe; and biaſs and pre- 
< poſſeſs their minds in favor of vir- 
„ bogged eh 


On this part of the ſubject, Rouſſeau 
is miſunderſtood from the impetuoſity 
of his zeal, and the advantage he takes 
of a term which bears a double mean- 
ing. By a diſtinction between the 
ideas and images of things, the latter 
of which only are recollected in in- 
fancy, he attempts to prove, a child 
has no memory. An advocate of 


eonſiderable abilities and reputation 


at the Engliſh bar, has been obſerved 
to defeat his own purpoſe on a jury, 

and to loſe the moſt important cauſes, 
| 4 | by 
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by endeavouring to prove too much. 
Where would be the uſe of that anxi- 


ous attention which Rouſſeau recom- 
mends to the impreſſions made by out- 
ward objects and examples, if the 
ideas or images (it cannot fignify 
which) were not depoſited in the me- 
mory ? | | 


It is true, that the faculty difplayed 
by children, who are held out to public 
admiration, for reciting paſſages, poems, 
and plays, has ſeveral deluſive cir- 
cumſtances. It is alſo true, that 


| | impreſſions made on the memory of 


children,, by objects ſuited to it, are 
indelible. Whether the real as well 
as ſpurious faculty be created by im- 
preſſions and acts of ſenſation; or it 
be an aſſigned part of the brain, hav» - 
ing a definite capacity, I will not de- 

termine. 
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termine. On the former ſuppoſition, 
children poſſeſs only a potential me- 
mory (viz. they may or may not have 
a memory, as circumſtances may oc- 
cur). , On the latter, poſſeſſing the 
aſſigned parts of the conſtitution for 
the purpoſes of memory ; they may be 
faid to have the faculty, as well as 
men, though they have not practiſed 
its acts. Indeed, on this ſubject there 
is an inaccuracy in language; for the 
ſame term is applied to the ſeat of the 
impreſſion, or the place where ideas may 
be ſaid to be depoſited, and to the act of 

recollecting them, — 


However, it is the zeal of eloquence 
of perſuade and- convert; not the ob- 
ſcurity of the ſubje& which has creat- 
ed the difficulty I am endeavouring to 
remove, The — by which a boy 
. learns 
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learns a hundred verſes in an evening; 
and while he repeats them to a tyrant . 
in the morning, expunges them wholly 
from his mind; is an artificial and 
convulſive employment of ſeveral fa- 
culties which confound and injure his 
abilities. The impreſſions made by 
natural objects, and their various ef- 
fects on our ſenſibility to pleaſure and 
pain, are made on parts of the orga- 
nization which retain them; and the 
recollection of them in the earlieſt in- 
fancy, enters into the firſt principles 
of motion, and into ſome of the firſt 
and moſt ſtmple actions of life. 


But to remove the objection to 
Rouſſeau, I muſt explain the diſtinc- 
tion he makes between ideas and ima- 
ges; which you will perfectly under- 
ſtand, if you recollect the mode you 

took 


* 

took to learn your taſk at ſchool, 
The taſk was aſſigned by the govern- 
_ Els, under ptetences favorable to your 
taſte and underſtanding ; but you em- 
ployed only your eye; and recollected 
your leſſons by the impreſſion which 
the page, the lines and letters, and 
not the language and ſentiments, made 
on you, Children therefore have no 
memory for ſentiments, becauſe ſenti- 
ments make no impreſſion on them; 
but they have a memory for images, 
Pages, lines, and letters. 


Still it may be ſaid, that we ſhould 
avail ourſelves of this faculty, to re- 
tain letters and ſymbols; as they will 
always draw with them the ſentiments 
we wiſh to impreſs, This leads us 
again within the ſphere of Rouſſeau's 
ſyſtem. What affurance have we, 
| „ rhat 
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that theſe ſentiments will ever be of uſe? 
For the lives of children are precarious. 
If we ſhould have that aſſurance; why 
learn the ſymbols of unintelligible 
propoſitions, which may be much 
better impreſſed on the mind, when 
the propoſitions themſelves are under- 
Rood? The common cuſtom is, to 
load the memory, with the terms of 
rules and principles in ſcience and 
morals; and the governor, or tutor, 
is deemed moſt expert and commen- 
dable, who has obliged his pupil to 
commit to memory, the words which 
are ſymbols of the general elements 
of learning, before his judgment is 
formed, or his powers of reaſoning 
are opened; i. e. before it is poſſible 
he ſhould underſtand any of them. 
If the cireumſtances and duties of his 
lie lead the pupil to apply, what is 
: | called, 
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Called his knowledge, to uſe, he is 


always obliged to trace every ſtep 
of his former education, and by in- 
verted and unnatural efforts of the 
mind. Having occaſion for princi- 
ples, he is embarraſſed and retarded 
by the habit of contenting himſelf 
with words; he is under the neceſſity 
of applying his mature thoughts and 
ſentiments, to render intelligible the 
characters committed to his memory: 
and he finds the proceſs of informa- 
tion and knowledge doubled, by the 
cuſtom of teaching it, when it cannot 
be underſtood; and the neceſſity of 
learning it when it may be underſtood. 


This method is abſurd and injurious ; 


not only as it multiplies difficulties, 
without giving greater ſecurity for the 
attainment of the object; but miſem- 
ploys time, which might be very uſe- 
2 | | fully 
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fully and pleaſantly improved. The 


general object of the modern ſyſtem 


of education, has been as much as 
poſſible to anticipate the proceſſes of 
nature. Inſtead of leading children 
from ſimple and particular facts and 


ideas, to combinations of them, it has 
always commenced 1ts operations with 


general truths. The principles of 
grammar, yield in point of difficulty, 


to thoſe of metaphyſics alone. Chil 


dren, univerſally, are made to liſp the 
rules of grammar; and often the my- 
ſter.es of metaphyſics. Diſcipline, 
inhumanity, and cruclty, would bind 
them down to theſe dreadful employ- 
ments during a confiderable portion of 
the common term of life, if the greater 


part did not fink under the hands of- 


their executioners. You will be ſhock- 
ed at the intimation : but you will 
believe 
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be convinced, when you have attended 
a little more to the ſubject, that the 
miſeries and deaths committed by 
ſchoolmaſters and governeſſes, have 
been numerous and enormous. The 
effects of tyranny and cruelty are not 
equally obvious to all men in ſuch 

_ caſes. The complaints of infancy are 

_ feeble, and eaſily ſuppreſſed ; or con- 
verted into filent deſpair. The re- 
ſtraints, anxieties, and miſeries, which 
conſume and deſtroy children, are 
low and imperceptible; but certain 
and fatal in their effects. 


Rouſſeau is, therefore, moderate in 
my opinion, when he only ſays, that 
the time is loſt and miſemployed, 
when abſtract and general truths. are 

forced on the memory in infancy: he 
ſhould have reprobated thoſe unfeel- 
| ing 


t 

ing and inhuman parents, who con- 
ſign their offspring to a lingering 
death, with a chance that one in a 
thouſand of them may learn the 
language of Greece or Rome. I ſpeak 
from actual obſervation and Know- 
ledge: for I have ſeen a child's con- 
ſtitution effectually ſhattered, arid ruin- 
ed by the uſual diſcipline in forcing 
the Latin grammar on his memory: 
and the complaints in the head and 
liver ſo common, and ſo fatal in their 
conſequences at almoſt all ſchools, are 
the effects of an unnarutal, prepoſte- 
rous, _— cruel rl of education. 


1 have the honor to be, &c. 


London, May * 
1783. 
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LETTER III. 


 Mapam, 
I Conſider your difficulties, in the 
order you have ſtated them; and 
I perceive they are in the order which 
Rouſſeau has given his ſubjects in the 
ſecond book of his Emile. 


You find a reluctance in repreſent- 
ing violent paſſions as diſeaſes, in the 
uſual ſenſe of the word; and I ſhould 
have ſuppoſed it, from the genuine 
candour and ſimplicity of your mind. 
The thought is philoſophical and true 
in its firſt conception; but managed 
by Rouſſeau in the attempt to reduce 
it to practice, ſo as to render it ridi- 

2 culous 
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culous and exceptionable. An irre- 
gular paſſion, like an irregular pulſe, 
is unqueſtionably a diſorder; and the 
moral like the medical proceſs, to pre- 
vent or cure it, is often difficult and 
tedious. If any account muſt be ren- 
dered to children of the various ap- 
pearances of exceſſive paſſions; no- 
thing better can he imagined than the 
truth,. — that they are diſorders to 
* which ſome men are liable through 
£ negligence, miſbehaviour, or mis- 
fortune.“ But Rouſſeau means his 
leſſon as a deception, which I am glad 
to find, all his art cannot recommend 
to you. N | 


According to the general doctrine 
in Emile, it is not neceſſary we ſhould 
attempt to explain all appearances to 
children, or anſwer all their queſtions. 

9 F 2 Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, which immediately affect or 
injure them, they ſoon acquire ſome 
notions of, whether denominated diſ- 
eaſes or faults: thoſe which do not, 
ſeldom excite their curioſity; or if 
they do, it is not difficult to induce 
them to ſuſpend the gratification of 
it. I agree with you, therefore, in 
diſapproving Rouſſeau's manner of 
treating his pupil, on the preſumption 
that violent paſſions are bodily diſ- 
eaſes, in the uſual meaning of the 
phraſe; as I do of every ſpecies of 
deception, though practiſed on chil- 
dren, who may not be in danger from 
a diſcovery. 


Mr. Roufſeau, with a diſcontent, 
perhaps bordering on petulance, is in- 
clined to attribute to the perverſe in- 
ſtitutions of human ſociety, the ne- 

4 ceſſity 
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ceſſity he is under of allowing to chil- 
dren, before the golden Epoch of 
twelve, any idea of morality. His 


fancy is intent on dividing life, as it 
would divide a circle, into exact and 


determinate portions, To every divi- 
ſion he aſſigns certain faculties and 
duties which are to ſpring up precilely 
at one point; and to ceaſe or change 
their operations preciſely at another. 
This theoretic preciſion muſt be for- 
given in a man who had been a recluſe 


for a great part of his life; who 


came out occaſionally into ſociety; 
was offended at its abuſes: and retir- 
ed to meditate on them, in a manner 
that will be of conſiderable benefit to 


the world. But nature ſeems not to 


obſerve any thing like mathematical 


preciſion in many of her proceſſes. 


And if Rouſſeau had entered into the 
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19 
concerns of a farmer, in the ſeveral 
ſeaſons of the year, his impatience, at 
their irregularity, would have preſſed 
hard on his piety ; as he could not well 
have imagined a pretence for laying 
the blame on human ſocieties. As 
in the year, the ſeaſons run into each 
other, and are fo variouſly blended as 
not to admit of preciſe limits; as their 
products are forwarded or retarded, 
blended or kept diſtinct, according 
to the effects of extraneous circum- 
ſtances: ſo in life the general periods 
and the occupations ſuited to them, 
will not admit of fixed boundaries. 
Though infancy be not the ſeaſon for 
moral principles and duties, yet they 
will ſometimes appear like forward 
and tender fruits; and this without 
blame on human ſociety; which I 
think, the ingenious author is, at all 

times, 


1 
times, too apt to reproach. It has 
faults and miſeries in abundance to 


anſwer for; and it may on many oc=- 


caſions, force premature faults in the 


moral world. But the neglect of what 


we call preciſion, and deem a beauty, 

in the arrangement and diviſion of the 
periods of human life, and their re- 
ſpective productions, is to be found 
in nature, in numerous inſtances; where 
the inſtitutions and errors of human 


ſocieties cannot have the ſmalleſt in- 


fluence. 


However, though Rouſſeau is petu- 
lant, at the neceſſit of attending to 
thoſe productions and appearances he 
deems premature; his method of ma- 


naging and cultivating them, is inge- 


nious and judicious beyond example. 
The tranſaction wich Robert the 
F . gar- 
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gardener after Emile had ſown beans 
among his melons of Malta; and the 
ideas of property and juſtice which 
naturally and beautifully ariſe from it, 
is a leſſon which ſtands alone, among 
all the productions of writers on edu- 
cation. It is ſo truly in nature, that 
the contemplation always intereſts and 
affects me: and to be the author of a 
ſeries of leſſons on that principle, which 
would comprehend the general pur- 
poſes. of education, or the general 
elements of knowledge and virtue, I 
would relinquiſh the higheſt fame that 
has ever been obtained by man. 
"7 
Rouſſeau, either was not ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the peculiar importance and 
merit of this leſſon, or felt the diffi- 
culty of applying the principle of it 
0 


Page 210, &c, 


. 
to a variety of caſes: for when he 
made ſlight efforts in that way, he 
ſuddenly broke off, and excuſed him- 
ſelf from detail; i. e. he excuſed him- 
ſelf, from the only difficulty in writ- 
ing on education, to give exam- 
ples or demonſtrations in detail of 

general principles. The principles 
are underſtood, or they are allowed ; 
but the method of reducing them to 
practice, and directing the application 
of- them to an indefinite variety of 
caſes, by that ſkill which may be called 


the average or general portion of hu- 


man abilities, {till remains to be mi- 
nutely and compleatly deſcribed, 


You ſeem extremely anxious, on the 
ſubject of deceit or falſehood : and 
you juſtly obſerve, that children are 
ſo generally addicted to it, as to give 

| ſome 
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ſome pretence for aſctibing it to a na- 
tural depravity. All faves are lyars, 
without an exception in a million; 
and ſurely nature is not anſwerable for 
ſlavery and its vices. It is owing to 
the ſpecies of authority which is exer- 
ciſed over children, that they have re- 
courſe to this vice. They wiſh to 
evade a tyranny which they cannot 
reſiſt; and aſſociating generally with 
ſervants who have been viciouſly edu- 
cated, they receive directions and aſ- 
ſiſtance for that purpoſe. - It is cer- 
tain, that falſhood in matters of fact 
*is not natural to children, but the 
© law of obedience produces the ne- 
© ceſſity of lying; becauſe obedience 
© being painful, it is diſpenſed with in 
© private as much as poſſible ; and the 
© preſent intereſt to avoid chaſtiſement 


F or reproach, is more powerful than a 
a * diſtant 
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© diſtant intereſt ariſing from ſpeaking 
truth. In a natural and free educa- 
* tion, why therefore ſhould your child 
* deceive? You never reprehend; 
© never puniſh; never exact any thing 
from him. Why ſhould he not re- 
late to you, every thing he does, 
with as much openneſs and ſincerity 
© as to one of his little companions ? 
He cannot apprehend more danger 
in ſuch a confeſſion, from the one 
than from the other.” | 


« Deceit in matters of right, is ill 
© lefs natural; as all promiſes to do, or 
to abſtain are conventional, are foreign 
to a ſtate of nature, and derogate 
© from its liberty. Beſides, all the 
© engagements of children are void of 
* themſelyes ; becauſe, not being able 


© to extend their limited view beyond 
© the 
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the preſent, they know not what 5 | 

© do, in making engagements. It is 

hardly poſſible tor a child to be guilty 
of a lie, in entering into an engage- 
© ment; for thinking only of diſen- 
© aging himſelf for the preſent, all 
means which have not an inſtant ef- 
fect muſt be to him equal; in pro- 
* mifing for a future time, he promiſes 
© nothing; and his imagination being 
yet dormant, he knows not how to 
extend his exiſtence to two different 
periods of time &. 


But ſome of your friends are more 
concerned for the piety than the vera- 
city of your children: they are ex- 
tremely offended at the levity and air 
of ſatire with which Rouſſeau treats 
this ſutzec, and charge him with im- 


piety, 


9 Emile, p- 221, 222. 
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piety, and the deſire to promote irre- 
ligion. I do not mean to juſtify his 
manner, or his phraſeology. Chil- 
© dren * being made to mutter or gab- 
© Ble prayers,” is meant as a ſatirical 
ſhaft, and levelled at the boſom of an 
officious and imprudent parent. I do 
not applaud ſuch a mode of correct- 
ing and removing errors. But, that 
there is a ſentiment in all the works 
of Rouſſeau, bearing the ſlighteſt ten- 
dency to impiety, I deny, on the moſt 
ſcrupulous and attentive examina- 
tion of them. Rouſſeau, every where, 
betrays a tendency to enthuſiaſm in 
regard to religion, And, in the paſ- 
ſage before us, he reprobates the me- 
thod uſually taken with children, be- 
cauſe it gives them a diſguſt to reli- 
gion; and makes them wholly neglect 


a 3 Emile, p. 227. 
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its duties in future life. And can any 
| perſon doubt this, even on a ſlight at- 
- tention to the world? Is it poſſible 
to aſſign any other reaſon, for the 
general though ſilent averſion which 
men ſhew to religious duties? This 
is ſometimes aſcribed to the prevalence 
of infidelity; but infidelity does not 
affect one perſon in a million: the. 
neglect of public worſhip is almoſt 
univerſal ; and in my opinion can be 
referred no other cauſe than the diſ- 
guſt given to children by obliging 
them attend to it, when they have 
no conception of its nature or utility. 
Rouſſeau's deſign was to reprove the 
propoſterous cuſtom of giving this 
diſguſt, under religious pretences; and 
thereby ſecure in future life the in- 
fuence of piety : but his zeal betrayed 
him into an intemperate mode of ex- 
preſſion; 


foo 1 


preſſion ; and he has been charged by 


many, beſides your friends, with an 
intention to injure that religion, which 
he certainly meant to ſerve. 


You ſay, you cannot acquieſce in 
that abſtract of morality, with which 
he concludes his epiſode, or digreſſion, 
on the ſocial principles and duties of 
children. The only leſſon of mora- 
* lity proper for children, and the moſt 


important to all perſons, is, never to 


do evil to any man. Even the pre- 
cept, to do good, if not ſubordinate 


© to this, is dangerous, falſe, and con- 


tradictory. Who is he, that doeth 
not good? All the world do good; 
* the wicked man, as well as others, 
« he makes one happy at the expence 


4 of making a hundred miſerable: and 
1 thence ariſe all our calamities. The 


© moſt 


* 
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© moſt ſublime virtues are negative; 
. they are alſo the moſt difficult, be- 
© cauſe they are without oſtentation, 
Land even above the pleaſure, fo grate- 
© ful to the human heart, that of ſend- 
ing away another content with us, 
O what good is neceſſarily done to 
_ * his fellow-creatures, by that man, 
if fuch a man there be, who never 
does them harm! What intrepidity 
< of ſoul, what vigor of character are 
neceſſary for this purpoſe? It is not 
by reaſoning on this maxim, it is by 
endeavouring to put it in practice, 
* that we can feel how grand, and how 
arduous it is to ſucceed in it &. 


The difficulties of this paſſage ariſe 
principally from the diſpoſition to fur- 
prize and alarm by apparent contra- 
dictions, 


„Emile, p. 233. 
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dictions, which you muſt often have 
obſerved in the author. The man 
© who is moſt active, when he proceeds 
© on wrong principles, is the moſt in- 
« jurious.* This would, probably, have 
been Sir Iſaac Newton's method of 
ſtating a propoſition applicable to a 
given ſubject. Rouſſeau, as if to pro- 
voke contradiction, would have ſaid, 
He who does moſt, does nothing, or, 
| © he. who does nothing, does moſt;? 
and would have given a particular truth 
the air of a general principle. He 
knew, and I fancy he wiſhed the world 
to exclaim; and he retired, from what 
he called the voice of nn to 
invent more paradoxes. 


11 che 5 paragraph, after hay- 
ing juftly obſerved that the precept of 
doing good, if not regulated by that 
2 2 G of 
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of not doing harm, is dangerous and 
: contradictory, he exclaims, What good 
is done by the man who does no harm? 
By exerciſing violence on the cuſtomary 
forms of language; and uſe of words, 
he obſcures his meaning; and renders 
himſelf either unintelligible or obnoxi- 
ous to moſt of his readers. The ut- 
moſt merit, of not doing harm, is that 
of affording others opportunities of do- 
ing good; and all civil laws have this 
for their object: becauſe the active 
principle of doing good to ourſelves 
and friends would otherwiſe render the 
good of one man the evil of another. 
But this does not prove what Rouſſeau 
aſſerts, that negative are more ſublime 
than poſitive virtues; they may re- 
quire more calmneſs of temper and 
conſtancy of mind ; and may in ſome 
_ caſes be more difficult to practiſe: but 
5 the 
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the leſſon, © to do good,” always in- 
volving in it that of not doing harm,” 
is certainly not inferior to it in utility, 
or importance. y . 


I hope you do not expect me to 
determine the queſtion in the Note, 
Whether a good or a wicked man are 
the fitteſt for ſolitude ? I wiſh to attend 
you, as little as poſlible, in the re- 
gions of meer fancy. 


1 king the honor to be, &c. 


1 May 31, 
1783. 
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LETTER iv. 


5 
E cuſtom of obliging children 
to commit fables, tales, poetical 


| paſſages, &c. to memory, is too abſurd 


and too evidently injurious to find ad- 
vocates among any of your friends. 
They ſeem much diſpoſed, however, 
that your children ſhould learn to read 


early; and think Rouſſeau's directions 


for teaching them are not ſufficiently 
explicit and practicable. 
What books are they to read? And 
on what ſubjects can books be written, 
to be intelligible and intereſting to 
. children? 


„ 
children? Rouſſcau hints that meſ- 
ſages, having a reference to their a- 
muſements and pleaſures, may be ſo 
contrived as to impel them to the 
greateſt induſtry. This is true; and 
the example given is the moſt prac- 
ticable and pertinent that can be ima- 
gined. But I object to the applica- 
tion of it to the purpoſes of reading, 
ſo early as it ſeems to be allowed, even 
by Rouſſeau. The ſenſe of its utility 
may be excited, preſerved, and ſtrength- 
ened by ſuch meaſures, as he adviſes. 
But I am ſatisfied, from the moſt at- 
tentive experience and reflection, there 
are not many cuſtoms ſo injurious to 
children, as teaching them to read, be- 
fore it is poſſible they ſhould under- 
ſtand the ſubjects, on which books are, 
and muſt, commonly, be written,— 
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Ihe art of reading requires an in- 
definite, but conſiderable degree of 
© practice. And there are not; per- 
haps it may not be poſſible to 
furniſh, a ſufficient number of books 
for this purpoſe, which may be intel- 
ligible to children. If it be ſaid, chil- 
dren are to be taught reading, as an 
art to be applied to uſe in future time:: 
This is recurring to the error which 
has been already reprehended; that of 
multiplying pains and labour by anti- 
cipating them. Beſides, it has the 
particular inconvenience of fixing a 
habit moſt hurtful to knowledge; and 
vhich the ſtrongeſt reſolution can hard- 
ly remove — that of reading the worde 
without attention to the ideas and 
meaning of an author. This is an in- 
firmity ſo common, that hardly any 
man thinks it a proper ſubject of com- 
» plaint, 


* 

plaint. It is attributed to the general 
imperfection of human nature; to the 
intruſon of paſſions and cares; and to 
the forcible impreſſions of outward ob- 
jects. I do not mean to affirm, that 
theſe cauſes will not interrupt the at- 
tention of the reader. But they have 
no relation to the evil I complain of — 
that of reading the words of an author 
faithfully, and for conſiderable periods 
of time, withour attending to his ſen- 
timents. This happens moſt common-, 
ly, if not always, when the mind is 
not forcibly impreſſed by occaſional 
ſenſations, or diverted by paſſions. 
When theſe cauſes operate, the mind, 
is rouzed and made to feel its error. 
In the caſe I refer to, it obeys a power- 
ful but vicious habit; and I am ſatisfied 
it employs men for years in what is 
called reading books, without the 

G 4 ſlighteſt 


1 
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ſlighteſt advantage. Being of a ſtu- 
dious diſpoſition; and at the ſame time 
deſirous to avoid the conſequences of 


a ſedentary life, I have had occaſion 


to pay particular atrention to every 


thing which obſtructed my utmoſt in- 


formation in the leaſt poſſible time. 
I can eaſily diſtinguiſh all occaſional 


and forcible interruptions, whether ex- 


ternal or internal, from a general habit 
of meer reading; which I cannot wholly 


correct, by any management or reſo- 
lution, and which I can refer to no 


cauſe, but that of being taught to 
read books before I underſtood their 


contents. I find, on enquiry, this 


evil infeſting my acquaintance, with- 
out a ſingle exception; and 1 
know nothing ſo favorable to igno- 
rance; as it miſemploys the moſt pre- 


cious moments of a man's time wich- 
| OUT 


1 } 
out reproach or blame, or any ſenti- 
ment which might induce him to cor- 
rect it: and almoſt always reduces him 
to the neceſſity of ſacrificing his health 
in the attainment of learning. 


Rouſſeau is therefore, in my opinion, 
highly to be commended for every at- 
tempt to diſcredit the cuſtom of teach- 
ing children to read early. In commu- 
nities, where the advantages of read- 
ing are numerous and obvious, chil- 
dren will, in general, be deſirous of 
acquiring, before they are capable of 
applying it to uſe. As to Rouſſeau's 
directions, I think them explicit, 
and practicable, * Preſent intereſt ! 
this is the grand motive; the only 
one which impels with certainty and 
effect. Emile ſometimes receives notes 
of invitation, from his father, mo- 
_ ther, 
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s ther, relations, or friends, to a din- 
ner, a walk, a party on the water, or 
© to ſee ſome public feſtival. Thele 
notes are ſhort, plain, explicit, and 
* well-written, It is neceſſary he 
* ſhould find ſomebody to read them 
to him. Such a perſon may not al- 
© ways be at hand at the proper time; 


and he may be as ſparing of his com- 


_ © plaiſance to the child, as the child 
had been to him in the preceding 


evening. Thus the occaſion, the 


moment is loſt, The billet is read 
to him afterwards ; but the opportu- 
© nity. is no more. Ah! if he had 
been able to read it himſelf Others 
are received: they are ſo ſhort; and 
< the ſubject is fo intereſting, he would 
* endeavour to decypher them: he 
* ſometimes finds aſſiſtance, ſometimes 
© is denied it. He takes great pains, 
| | Es and 


F 9h |. 
and in time decyphers half the billet; 
he finds it is intended to go the next 
day to eat cream but he cannot learn 
* where, or with whom hat efforts he 
© will make to read the remainder ?— 
< We learn with great certainty and 
expedition, what we are not impor- 
tuned to learn. I am almoſt ſure, 
© that Emile will read and write per- 
< fe&tly before the age of ten; becauſe 
« | give mylelf little trouble that he 
* ſhould before fifteen. But I had 
rather he ſhould never learn to read, 
than purchaſe that knowledge at the 
« expence of every thing that would 
© render it uſeful, Of what uſe would 
reading be, when a child is diſguſted 
«* with it for ever *? On another oc- 
caſion he has the following juſt and 
important obſervation +, I do not 

| imagine 


Emile, p. 276. Ibid. p. 325. 
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imagine there is any thing for which, 
* with alittle addreſs, we may not ex- 
cite an inclination, or even a paſ- 
* fionate deſire in children, without 
* vanity, emulation, or jealouſy; Their 
* vivacity and imitative ſpirit are ſuffi- 
© cient; and eſpecially their natural 
gaiety; an inſtrument of which we 
may always have a ſure hold; but of 
* which no præceptor has thought fit 
to avall himſelf,” 


Tou will perhaps think it extraor- 
dinary, that the circumſtances which 
have hitherto engaged your attention, 
are only introductory to the proper 
ſubje& of this book; and if you had 
diſciples of Ariſtotle among your ac- 
quaintance, you would haye as many 
objections to his taſte and ſkill in com- 
poſition, as you have to his hints for 


the treatment of children. 
1 After 


[ 68 }] 


Alfter repreſenting abuſes and errors 
in glowing colors; and occaſionally 
ſcattered truths and problems of the 
' higheſt importance: after delineating 
a plan of moral diſcipline and inſtruc. 
tion, which the cuſtoms of modern ſo- 
cieties may render neceſſary in the 
premature ſeaſon of infancy; he opens 
his ſubje& in the following manner: 
The Veſtibule 1s the largeſt portion of 
the building. But Rouſſeau having 
purpoſes to ſerve by ſuch an arrange- 
ment, diſregarded the rules of his art. 
* A child is of a ſmaller dimenſion 
* than a man; he has neither his 
* ſtrength nor his reaſon; but he ſees 
© and hears as well, or nearly as wel: 
© his taſte is as ſenſible, though less 
delicate; and he diſtinguiſhes odours 
© as well, though he does not anfiex 
to them the ſame ſenſuality, The 
| firſt 
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© firſt ' faculties which form and per- 
« fet themſelves in us are the ſenſes. 
They are therefore the firſt which we 
© ſhould cultivate : but they only are 
* uſually forgotten, or they are neglect- 
ed 1 moſt. 


To exerciſe the ſenſes is not meerly 
© to make ule of them; it is learning 
to judge rightly by them; it is, if I 
may ſo exprels it, learning to feel: 
for we touch, we ſee, we hear, only 
as we have learned. | | 


« There.is a kind of exerciſe pely 


5 3 and mechanical, which ſerves 


a to render. the body robuſt, without 
4 affecting the judgment: to ſwim, to 
run, to leap, to whip a top, to throw 
© ſtones; all theſe are uſeful: but have 
we only arms and legs? Have we 
© not 
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© not likewiſe eyes and ears; and are 
© theſe organs unneceſſary to the uſe of 
the former? Do not exerciſe your 
* ſtrength only, but all the ſenſes that 
direct it; draw from each of them 
every poſſible advantage; and aſcer- 
* tain the impreſſion of one by that of 
the other. Meaſure, reckon, weigh, 
* compare. Employ not your ſtrength 
till you have eſtimated the reſiſtance: 
always contrive that an eſtimate of 
the effect may precede the uſe of the 
means. Let your pupil ſee his in- 
© tereſt in never making inſufficient, 
or ſuperfluous efforts. If he is thus ac- 
© cuſtomed to foreſee the effect of all his 
movements, and to rectify his errors 
* by experience, is it not clear, that 
* the more exerciſe he. uſes the more 
« judicious he becomes. 3 
| He 

* Emile, p. 331. 
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He purſues this idea, through ds 


e provencies of the ſenſes; and 
gives a few lefſons to exemplify” * 


| Principles. 


His bene are important for cul- 
tivating the ſenſe of feeling; as well 
as his obſervations on the blind, Who 
by this cultivation can always find the 
way z whereas thoſe who have the uſe 
of their eyes can hardly move without 
- apprehenſion and danger in the night. 
It is a ſenſe of this danger which has 
produced the common notion of ſpec- 
tres and ghoſts; and this can be dit- 
ſipated only by ſuch chearful precau- 
tions and amuſements as Rouſſeau 15 
commends. 


He juſtly obſerves, that as the ſight 
- affects the judgment more than any of 
q 6 Wo 
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the ſenſes: it requires a conſiderable. 
time to learn to ſee; and thouſands 
paſs their lives without having learnt 
it with any tolerable degree of accu- 
racy and precifion.. Tt is, by carefully 
comparing the ſenſations" of the eye 
with thoſe of the touch, that we ac-' 
quire juſt ideas of figures and diſtances. 
Drawing is very uſeful for this pur- 
poſe : for we cannot eſtimate bodies 
by their appearances, unleſs we have 
ſome knowledge of drawing. His 
leſſon on this ſubject, is that of a 
maſter : and it is ſucceeded by the moſt 
ſimple and elegant mode of teaching 
geometry which has ever been ima- 
gined. I will refer you to it by 
quoting; its humorous and admirable 
concluſion. I ſhall never forget 
8 having ſeen, at Turin, a young man, 
4 * who! had been taught 1 in his infancy, 
A c the 
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© the relations. of out- lines and ſur- 
faces, by having cakes formed into 


all the geometrical figures daily ſet 


before him; and being induced to 
© chuſe among them. The little glut- 
© ton exhauſted the art of Archimedes, 
in finding out which form contained 
the greateſt * quantity.” 


You ſeem to have fame reluctance - 
when you acquieſce in his obſervations, 
on ſpeaking and ſinging. Peruſe that 


part of the work again, and I think 
it will not leave a doubt in your mind, 


that the common method, particular- 
ly in female ſchools, of teaching 
little children to read and declaim 
with emphaſes and paſſions to which 


their hearts muſt be total ſtrangers ; 


and that of keeping them years in 
learn- 


. Page 333 3. 
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learning complicated and learned paſ- 
ſages from muſical opera's, is s cruel as 
it is abſurd, ä | 


His obſervations on appetite, diet, 
and on the ſenſe of ſmelling, are ſome- 
times fanciful, ſometimes ingenious: 
but I think the ſubject receives no 
conſiderable improvements from his 
pen. 


%. 


He then leads us vinils the con- 
cluſion of this important part of his 
ſubject, in the err manner. 


< Suppoſing, drei that my 
c method is that of nature, and I am 
not deceived in the application of 
git; we have conducted our pupil 
through the region of ſenſations, to 
the confines of puerile reaſon. The 
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* firſt ſtep we take beyond theſe, ſhould 
be that of a man. But before we 
© enter on this new career, let us caſt 
our eyes for a moment over that we 
have juſt paſſed. Every age, every 
_ © ſtate of lite has its proper perfection; 
* aſort of maturity ſuited to itſelf, We 
have often heard of a man in a ſtate 
of maturity; let us conſider a child 
in a ſimilar ſtate: this object may be 
© a greater novelty to us, and rauer 
| det lf agreeable. =w— 


© The exiſtence. of finite beings is 
© ſo poor and ſo limited, that when 
© we ſee them only as they are, we 
E are little affected, We muſt have 
Chimæra's to adorn real objects: 
and if imagination did not add a 
+ charm to thoſe which ſtrike us, the 


«, barren pleaſure we ſhould teel, would 
* be 
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© be confined to the organ, and world 
© always leave the heart cold. The 
earth decorated with the treaſures of 
© Autumn, exhibits riches which the 
eye admires; but that admifati6n is 
© not affecting: it procteds more from 
reflection than from ſentiment. In 
© the ſpring, the country almoſt nak- 
ed, is only obtaining things to cover 
© jt: the woods afford no ſnade, and the 
verdute is but juſt ſhooting up z and 
© yet the heart is touched at the ap- 
© pearante. In ſeeing nature thus re- 
© newed, we feel ourſelves reanimated; 
© the images of pleaſure ſurround us. 
« Thoſe attendants of voluptubuſneſs ; 
© thoſe ſoft tears which ever accoms 
* pany delicious ſentiments, are ready 
on our eyelids. But the proſpect of 
© vintages, however animated, lively, 

H ; and 
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C and agreeable, are always beheld with 
* dry eye. : 


Why this difference? Becauſe, te 
the proſpect of the ſpring, the 
imagination joins that of the ſea- 
© ſons which may ſucceed: to thoſe 
© tender buds which the eye perceives, 
© it adds the flowers, the fruits, the 
© ſhades, ſometimes the myſteries 
© which they may conceal. It unites 
© in one point, ſcenes which are ſuc- 
ceſſive; and ſees objects not as they 
© are, but as it wiſhes them to be; for 
* it has the power of ſelecting them. 
In autumn, on the contrary, we ſee 
© no more in idea, than in fact. If 
© we would anticipate the ſpring, win- 
s ter intervenes, and the chilled-ima- 
gination expires on the ſnow and 
. 
; © Such 
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© Such is the ſource of that charm, 

* which attends the contemplation of 
« promiſing infancy, in preference to 
the perfection of mature age. When 
© is it we taſte a real pleaſure in view- 
ing a man? It is when the remem- 
© brance of his actions, makes us take 
© a retroſpect of his life, and preſent 
© him young again before our eyes. If 
* we are obliged to conſider him as he 
© is, or to ſuppoſe him ſuch as he will 
* be in old age; the idea of declining 
© nature effaces all our pleaſure. There 
can be none, in ſeeing a man ad- 
* yancing with haſty ſtrides, to his 
tomb: the image of death involves 
every thing in deformity. 


But when I repreſent to myſelf a 
© child at the age of ten or twelve, 
* vigorous, well formed for his years 
H 4 every 
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every idea he excites is agreeable, 

vhether regarding the preſent or the 

future. I ſee him, his ſpirits in a 
| © ſtate of ebullition, lively, animated, 
© without corroding care, or painful 
© precaution, enjoying a plenitude of 
life, which he ſeems diſpoſed to dif- 
© fuſe around him. I foreſee him, in 
Lan advanced age, exerciſing that 
« ſenſe, that genius, and thoſe powers, 
* which daily unfold themſelves, and 
every inſtant afford ſome new indi- 
© cations. I contemplate him an in- 
« fant, and he pleaſes me, I Imagine 
© him a man, and he gives me ſtill 
© more pleaſure: his ardent blood, 
© ſeems to give new warmth to mine. 
« I ſeem to live in his life, and grow 
6 young again in his vivacity. 


is. The clock ſtrikes—what a change! 
c In an inſtant his eye loſes its fire; 
5 . his 


- 
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$ 1 gaicty is deſtroyed: farewell to 
joy and play. A ſevere and ill- 


natured man takes him by the hand, 


and ſaying, gravely, come Sir, leads 
him away. The chamber to which 
he is conducted, is furniſhed with 
books. Books! what melancholy 
furniture for one of his age | The 
poor infant ſuffers himſelf to be drag- 


* oed; caſts a look of regret on every 
| * obje&t around him; is ſilent; and 


« departs with eyes ſwimming in tears 
he dares not ſhed, and his heart 
« ſwelling with ſighs he dares not 
* vent, 


O thou! who haſt nothing of the 
© kind to fear! thou, to whom no time 
of life, is a time of reſtraint and 
_ © wearinels ! thou, who ſeeſt the day 


© arrive without inquietude, the night 


6 without 


. 
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© without impatience; and counteſt 
the hours only by thy pleaſures— 
© come, my happy, my amiable pupil, 
| © conſole us by thy preſence, for the 
© departure of that unfortunate— - 
© come !—He is here. I feel at his 
© approach, a ſenſation of joy, of which 
© I ſee him partake. It is his friend, 
his comrade ; it is the companion of 
his ſports, whom he accoſts: he 1 is 
every certain, that on ſeeing me he 
* will not be without amuſement : 
© we are not dependent on each other; 
© but we always agree; and are never 
* ſo happy with any other perſons, as. 
when we are Mgr. 


He i arrived at the maturity of 

© infancy ; he has lived the life of a 
© child, and has not purchaſed the per- 
N * fection he has attained at the expence 


* of 
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of his happineſs: on the contrary, 
both have concurred in his educa- 
tion. Even in acquiring the know- 
* ledge and underſtanding of his age, 
he has been as free and happy as his 
« conſtitution would permit: ſo that 
if Providence ſhould deprive us of 
* him, in the bloſſom of our hopes, 
* we ſhall not have, at once, to la- 
* ment both his life and his death: 
* our ſorrows will not be aggravated 
by the remembrance of thoſe which 
* we have occalioned him: we ſhall 
have it to ſay, at leaſt, that he en- 
« joyed life in his infancy; and that we 
did not deprive him of any of thoſe 
good things which nature beſtowed 
don him. 


I have thus obeyed your commands, 


reſpecting the ſecond book of Emile, 
I with 


, [8 ] 

with all the attention I could beſtow.” 
If I afford you any aſſiſtance in re- 
conciling your friends to a mode of 
education ſo eſſential to the happineſs 

of your family; I ſhall be compenſat- 
ed for a ſpecies of anxiety which at- 
"tended the compoſition of theſe letters; 
and which I do not remember to have 
Felt on any other occaſion, I conſi- 
dered myſelf as engaged to give opi- _ 

nions which would have immediate 

effect, in confirming your reſolutions, 
if not in obtaining the approbation of 
your friends, on the moſt important 
ſubject in human life. This induced 
me to review the judgment I had 
formed of Rouſſeau's general plan: 
and though 1 found additional rea- 
ſons for believing it to be ſuggeſted 
by the obvious appearances and di- 
rections of nature; yet the petulance 
| ; 1 and 
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5 and (I muſt own) the vanity of the 


writer, having ſtated it, as if with an 


intention to excite wonder, contradie 
tion, and give offence; the prejudices 


ſo generally formed on this account; 
the miſchievous errors men had fallen 


into, who adopted his ſyſtem withe 

out underſtanding it; and the hazard 

of my increaſing the evils I wiſhed to 

remedy often determined me to de- 
cline the undertaking. 


Volumes may be written on gene- 
ral ſubjects, without experiencing 


any ſuch embarraſſment : and it is 


very probable, that Rouſſeau, com- 


poſed a work, which may in time be 
inſtrumental in effefting* a total re- 


volution in the education of man- 


kind, without any of the uneaſineſs 


which 
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Sich 1 felt leſt 1 might injure in- 
| ſtead of benefitting a particular fa- 


mily. N x ; a x N 
1 have the honor to be, &c. 
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